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MES. HEDWIG AND JESSICA IN THE GARDEN. 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XVIII,—-LIGHT MARCHING ORDER. 


Mary sat helpless and bewildered, not opposing—as it 
seemed, not understanding—what was passing. Mur- 
garet summoned the landlady, briefly stated the case, 
and made a staunch ally of her at once. Mary’s mother 
bestirred herself with right good-will, and all the 
clothing and personal trifles, books, etc., were soon 
within two very moderate boxes. How they lay within 
it was well for Mrs. Hedwig’s peace she did not see; 
and the widow herself, exhilarated as she was by the 
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prospect before her, could hardly forbear a groan when 
the ruthless Margaret shut the lid down in unsparing 
haste on her fragile cap-box, whose tender walls were 
audibly crushed under the violence. 

“Famous! Mrs. Saunders; that’s well done!” said 
Margaret, in high glee. “ Now we are ready.” 

* But the furniture ?” said the widow. “We havea 
few articles of our own.” 

“ Ah! dd you care much about them P” said Margaret, 
looking round the room for anything that to her seemed 
worth having. 

The widow was making a sort of undecided reply, 
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intimating that, as they had no other, it would be mcon- 
venient to lese what they had, when Margaret, who had 
gone off on another idea entirely, turned to Mrs. Saunders, 
the landlady. 

“How many children have you?” 

“Bight, melam,” seid Mrs. Saunders, involunterity { 
casting a loving eye on the table, which would just fit 
her parlour; for she had an intuitive perception of what 
was coming. 

«* And a husband ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Mrs. Saunders, with a sort of 
afflicted look, and glancing at the two chairs; “I’ve 
been a widow these three years.” 

« And you maintain your family by lodging-letting ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Saunders, her thoughts 
entering the bedroom, and her heart warming more and 
more as she remembered that the bed was feathers, not 
flock. 

“Then I am sare you may keep itall; may she mot ?” 
said Margaret, looking at Mary and her mother. 

“ As you please, Miss Awdrie,” said the widow, look- 
ing at Mary, as if she could hardly decide on giving 
away whet, aa hour before, had constituted all their 
comforts. 

But Mary sat on one box, by Margaret’s order, till it 
could be fastened down. Without a ray of interest in 
her face, she looked as if the giving away of empires 
would be te her a matter of perfect indifference. 

Se Margaret replied, “Then it shall be so. You! 
have been kimd te these ladies, whe have, by severe 
providences, come imto such straita. Take the things in 
revarn; and remember thet the smallest kindness you 
show to the helpless our God will certainly repay.” 

When the matter became clear fact, the woman's ‘heart | 
and eyes overflowed. “Shedidn’tdeserve it; she 
she would remember it to the day of her death.” 

“ Amd mow we are ready,” said Margarct, as the last 
cord was fastened. “We must have a man to carry 
these. ‘We shell have time to eat at the station.” 

“About this thing, madam?” sad Mrs. Saunders, 
potting to the work-frame. 

“Qh, yes,” said Margaret, takimg the candle from 
her amd and looking at it; “I declare I thought so. 
Edward thas made little holes all over it with the 
scissors. Youzaust take ittothe people, Mrs. Saunders; 
and, #f the work done overpays the damage, keep fa) 
balamee: if not, let me Imow the charge. This is my! 
address,” she said, taking a New Tesiament from her 
pocket, with her mame and residence im the fiy-teaf. “Just 
copy that; only you com put “Miss” instead of “Margarct:’ 
and, though you may not think so, this is the most 
valuable gift you have had to-night.” The woman looked 
really pleased as she teok the book; so that Mangaret 
took some little picture-stories from her ample pocket, 
and said; “ Will you give these to your children ?” 

« And that I will,” said Mrs. Saunders, eagerly, “ and 
read ’em myself too.” 

“Good,” said Margaret. “Come, Mary, rise! You 
ook as if yon considered yourself the handle of the 
box. ‘The man is here. Good-night.” 

But. Mrs. Saunders insisted on accompanying them 
to the station; for, quite independent of any interested 
feeling, she was brimful of love and admiration for 
Margaret. Nor did she leave the platform till after they 
had suppéd in the -refreshment-room, durmg which 
time Margaret, who was taken with her heartiness, had 
an earnest conversation with her on the way in which 
she was bringing up her children, a convérsation which 
lasted till Mrs. Saunders saw them seated in the train 





for Willonghby. 
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CHAPTER XIX.——-DISAPPOINTMENTS. 4 
« Axp she had a nieve seat, Eliza, and was in comfortallo 
time? Tm glad of that,” said Mrs. Hedwig, precedin: 
Eliza to the kitchen, when she had returned from the 
station, to the great bewilderment of the three Miss 
Parsonses. “We won't roast the weal today,” she 
continued. 

* No, ma’am!™ said Eliza; 
realy for the stuffing.” 

“You haven’t broken the egg ?” asked her mistress. 

Eliza looked as if she wished she could say she had, 
but was obliged to confess she had not. 

“Then the parsley and lemon-thyme will keep very 
nicely in water,” said Mrs. Hedwig; “ and the suet and 
bread-crumbs will do for a pudding.” 

Eliza was but poor human nature, though a very good 
specimen of it. The irregularities of the last few days, 
their mysteries, their extra work, which had elicited 
from her mistress extra praise, and perhaps caused a 
little extra familiarity, had, to use a very commonplace 
term, rather upset her; so that, instead of bowing with 

implicit submission to any change her mistress theughi 
fit to propose, there was an inclination, arising from a 
slight mixture of conceit and insubordination, to resist. 

“T should be afraid of the veal keeping, ma’am,” she 
said, with the very remotest approach to pertness in 


“but I’ve got everything 


the tone. 


“It ought to be safe for a day more,” said Mrs. Hed- 
wig, not moticing, though she quite understood, Eliza’s 
spirit; “%ut perhaps we had better go and look at it.” 
Whereupen they adjourned to the larder, and examined 
the veal—Mrs. Hedwig with as much carefulmess «s 
if she were not entirely convinced of its good preserva- 
tion, and Eliza feeling conscious that she had raised 
the objection merely in the sp+it of contradiction; so 
that, by the time they got back to the kitchen, she was 
ashamed and penitent, and heartily hoped that the relyel- 
lion had not been suspected, and returned with fuller 
force than ever to her allegiance. 

It was by small victories such as this, first over her 
own temper and then over the tempers of these ‘with 
whom she lived, that Mrs. Hedwig obtaimed so firm a 
hold of the power she swayed, and ~~ all under 
her contrel. 

Yes, even the imperious Professer, little theugh he 
suspected it, was in truth ander the silken trammels of 
her influence ; soft and light they were to feel, but stron: 
enough to be: ‘effectual. 

Between the time of Martin’s departure for his work 
and the Professor’s appearance at breakfast there was a 
long interval, which she divided between household 
directions and her own special need. In the loneliness 
and quietness of early morning she could sit and read 
undisturbed her portion of Scripture for the day—a por- 
tion which, though she was always reserved on such sub- 
jects, became her solace and her guide throughout the 
little troubles and perplexities of her obscure path. 

There were moments when, under her serene demea- 
nour, there was a strong conviction of the truth, “ This 
ig not your rest.” Her heart would then revert to the 
words she had dwelt on in the morning, or look forward 
to the season of retirement that awaited her the next 
day. 

“Mrs. Hedwig! Mrs. Hedwig!” cried the Professor, 
as he descended the stairs in a gay morning gown of 
her making, and «which, be it confessed, as she did not 
like to cut the stuff, she had made a trifle too long, so 
that the little man looked as if he were in flowery petti- 
coats. “TI am ready for my breakfast” was ‘his final 
announcement as he entered the. parlour. 
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“ Yes, love, and breakfast is ready for you,” was the 
veply. 

- Where is Miss Awdrie?” asked tlie Professor, 
glancing round the table and seeing only three cups 
on it. 

“ Jessica! she'll be down directly, dear.” 

“ Jessica! when have I ever asked after Jessica ?” 
asked the Professor. 

“ Nay, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, with an air of re- 
monstrance, “surely people that think little of them- 
selves, as Jessica does, deserve to be thought of a little 
by others ?” 

“ What is there to think of her ?” asked the Professor. 
«« She is 


* An unassuming commonplace 
Of nature, with a homely face.’’’ 


“ She is thought pretty,” said Mrs. Hedwig. 

“Give me some toast,” said the Professor, “and tell 
me why Miss Awdrie is so late in coming down.” 

“Miss Awdrie, love, has left us for the day,” said his 
wife, as she buttered the dry toast, keeping her eye 
upon the plate; for she never liked to look at her 
husband when he was under any particular excitement. 

“ Left us for the day!’ he echoed. 

“ She had business, dear ; she will come back, I hope, 
to-night.” 

“ Very annoying ! very antioying!” said the Professor. 
“I particularly wished for her company this morning.” 

“T know, love, you find her a very pleasant com- 
panion,” said his wife. 

“Companion!” he exclaimed; “she is companionless 
among women! Stars there are, but she 

° * Wanders companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth.’ ”’ 

“Have I put cream enough, love?” said his wife, 
placing his coffee before him.—Here it may be noticed 
that the Professor had the same weakness for cream 
that he had for ham and eggs; and, before he relapsed 
into his poetic frenzy, he tasted the coffee, to see whether 
it was all right. In the meantime Jessica made her 
appearance, having for the first time of late left her 
room for breakfast. 

Margaret’s energy had infused new life into her. She 
looked eagerly round the parlour as she entered. Again 
Mrs. Hedwig announced the fact of Margaret’s absence 
for the day; a cloud of disappointment, but not the 
storm with which the Professor greeted the news, was 
the result. 

Very silent was the breakfast. Occasionally the Pro- 
fessor would mutter a quotation indicative of his ad- 
miration for Margaret and his disgust at her departure. 
Mrs. Hedwig endeavoured by a cheerful word to reassure 
Jessica; but it must be owned that both ladies were 
much relieved when the meal was over and the Professor 
‘was safe in the study. 

“It’s a good thing we didn’t finish packing the 
bonnets, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, when they were alone. 
“T can’t help hoping that Margaret will be back to- 
night; but, if not, it won’t be long. It’s sad to lose her 
so soon after finding her,” she added, kindly, as she saw 
the tears gathering in Jessica’s eyes. 

“She didn’t tell me she was going,” said Jessica. 
“TI dare say she does not consider me worthy of confi- 
dence; all clever people despise me, except Edward.” 

“ Well, love, I wish I were clever, and then you could 
except me too; but I think you are mistaken: no one 
despises you.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jessica, “the Professor does, and 
Mr. Martin does, and I couldn’t help thinking Margaret 
‘did; but no wonder, for I despise myself.” - 
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“ Now isn’t that making yourself one of the clever 
people P” said Mrs. Hedwig, laughing. ‘ Well, love, it’s 
better not to care too much about what people think of 
us, so long as they can’t find fault with us as evil-doers. 
Some people are very wise, like the Professor, and Martin, 
and your sister; but, if the world had nothing in it but 
such very clever people, I am afraid they would do 
nothing but sit down and talk to one another all day 
long; so it’s a good thing there are a few simple folks 
like me (I won't say you, Jessica, for I have a fancy 
that Margaret will help you on to being as clever as 
herself), to keep things comfortable,” 

“You never repine,” said Jessica; “you're always 
satisfied.” 

“Repine! satisfied, love! Surely that’s a poor way 
to speak, for those: who have so many mercies in this 
life, and—and a humble hope of another.” 

It was very rarely that Mrs. Hedwig went so far in 
declaring her faith as to make such a faint profession 
even as this, and even now she spoke half under her 
voice, and turned at once to another subject. 

“Suppose you were to amuse yourself a little in the 
garden this morning; love? I think the air and exercise 
would be useful to you.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jessica; “and shall I make fresh 
nosegays for the other room ?” 

“Thank you, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, with a little 
hesitation; for she doubted the safety of the tablecloth 
and carpet under her young friend’s careless ministra- 
tions. “ If you'll bring in the flowers, I'll set them up.” 
And, pleased to see that she was struggling against her 
natural inactivity, she went with her into the garden 
and dressed her in the stout apron and thick gloves she 
always used, and directed her to such work as she 
thotight would benefit her without damaging the beds, 
talking cheerfully all the time, and trying to interest her 
in her oecupation. 

“Tso love the flowers myself,” she said; “they have 
been sweet companions to me, and comforts too in a 
time of trouble.” 

“ But you,” said Jessica—* you never have'times of 
trouble P” 

“Very few grow to my years,” said Mrs. Hedwig, 
“without having seen some.” : ‘ 

“ Some—yes,” answered Jessica; “ but great troubles 
such as I have had now !” 

“ Well, love, I think yours are pretty nearly over; but, 
if not, I think I could tell you of one that cost me more 
éven than you have felt.” 

Jessica leaned upon her rake and looked in her com- 
panion’s face. Mrs, Hedwig was tying a carnation that 
had slipped from its. stick. 

“This is a sweet flower, isn’t it, Jessica 2” she said. 

“ Beautiful !” said Jessica. 

“Tt looks almost as if the curse that came tipon all 
God’s creatures on account of sin had passed it over.” 

Jessica smiled, and Mrs. Hedwig said, “ But the curse 
is upon if for all that, for it must wither and die. I had 
a daughter once, Jessica, so gentle, so beautiful, so good 
she was; she was my dear companion for seven years, 
and then——” . 

“T never knew,” said Jessica, in a subdtied Voice, 
“that you had had any other child than Mr. Martin.” 

“T can’t, even now,” said Mrs. Hedwig, brashing the 
tears from her eyes, “speak of her as I should; and 
that is why I have never mentioned her. I shouldn’t 
have done it now, but to show you there are troubles in 
the world as great or greater than yours. I would not 
have her back, for I believe she was being prepared for 
a better place all the time she was with me; but it is 
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a sweet comfort to me to hope that I shall see her 
again, and be with her where she is. When I am 
among my flowers the thought always comes strongly 
upon me, and when I first lost her I could almost fancy 
they understood my sorrow, and pitied it more than 
any oneelse. Of course that was a fancy, and I wouldn’t 
speak of it ; but you see, love, when people have not such 
strong minds and learning to make them bear up 
against their feelings, I think God often gives them 
simple ways like that, to help them to bear trouble.” 

Jessica did not answer ; but it struck her vividly that, 
under such a loss, poor Mrs. Hedwig’s must have been a 
very lonely grief—a man like the Professor, of whom she 
had something approaching to a horror, being utterly 
incapable of entering into deep sorrow for the loss of 
one so young, and that a girl. 

Mrs. Hedwig was now preparing to leave her to her 
work, when Eliza came down the path with vexation in 
her face. If she had spoken the language of her heart, 
she would have said, ‘‘ Here’s them Parsonses ;”’ but she 
made the announcement with the necessary though 
begrudged decorum. 

“They are early indeed,” said Mrs. Hedwig, as she 
followed her into the house. “I know what they’ve 
come for,” she thought; and there was a thought 
beneath that, which was that they had come in vain. 
If ever malice, in its mildest form, entered the heart of 
Mrs. Hedwig, it was in connection with the name of 
Parsons. 

“ Good-morning, good-morning; we hope we see you 
well, Mrs. Hedwig; we are early visitors,” came out in 
a@ promiscuous torrent from the three voices as she 
opened the parlour door. 

“Yes, you are, ladies,” she said; “ I was in the gar- 
den. Iam afraid I hardly seem fit to receive company ;” 
and she opened her hands, on which were traces of the 
mould. 

What did it signify? There were some people that 
always looked the same, do what they would; they were 
only very sorry that they should have disturbed her, 
but their call was upon their young friend Miss Awdrie, 
whom they had had the pleasure of assisting the night 
before. “ And a very great pleasure it was,” said Miss 
Parsons; “she is a most charming young person.” 

“ Oh, delightful!” said Jemima; and Jane had never 
beheld any person throughout the whole course of her™ 
existence with half the attractions. 

Mrs. Hedwig waited till the acclamations were over, 
and then said quietly, 

“ She is indeed very attractive.” 

“We were quite afraid,’ said Miss Parsons, “ that 
she might be leaving early, for she said it was very un- 
certain how long she should stay; or we thought you 
might make some engagement for her; and we couldn’t 
think of missing her ; so we determined to run the risk 
of being thought intruders rather than do it.” Upon 
which Miss Jane and Miss Jeminia laughed vigorously, 
and said they knew dear Mrs. Hedwig would forgive 
them. 

“ Oh, certainly, yes,” said Mrs Hedwig. 

“ And how is she?” said Miss Parsons. 

“She was up very early this morning,” said Miss 
Jane, not giving Mrs. Hedwig time to answer. 

“ Yes,” said Jemima. “You see it is so awkward, 
our windows being opposite, we never can look out 
without seeing what’s going on.” 

If she had said, “ Nothing can go on without our 
looking out,” it might have been a more correct render- 
ing of the truth; and so Mrs. Hedwig thought, though 
she said nothing. 
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“She must be very tired,” said Miss Parsons; “ for 
she was weary last night.” 

“TI think she will be before the day is over,” said 
Mrs. Hedwig. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell her that we have 
called upon her ?” said Miss Parsons, wondering much 
that Mrs. Hedwig should not before this have risen to 
fetch her guest. 

“Oh, yes, certainly I will,” said Mrs. Hedwig, with 
mischievous calmness, sitting quite still. 

“She won’t think us Goths for coming so early ?” 
“T needn’t tell her what time you came.” 

The three ladies began to feel and look puzzled. At 
last Jane said— 

“Perhaps you left Miss Awdrie in the garden, Mrs. 
Hedwig ?” 

“ Jessica is in the garden.” 

“Then shall we go to her there ?” 

“ By all means, if you wish it,” said Mrs. Hedwig; 
upon which, taking the lead, with a haughty, inward 
chuckle, she went towards the garden. 

Now the Miss Parsonses had never properly seen 
Jessica—improperly they had seen her, or rather had 
glimpses of her, often—therefore, when they beheld her 
in the gardening dress, stooping among the flowers, it 
was not wonderful that they fancied her into her sister 
—the “dear young friend” on whom it had been their 
happy fortune to light the evening before; so they 
advanced with overpowering expressions of rejoicing at 
their reunion—hopes that she was not over-fatigued, 
etc., etc. 

A nest of hornets suddenly let loose could not have 
more effectually startled the shrinking Jessica, #ho rose 
and stood behind her rake as if ready to use it as a 
weapon of defence if they should advance too near. 

“The Miss Parsonses, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, with 
a comical look, “wish to be introduced to you;” on 
which Jessica made a shy bow behind the top of her rake. 

“ Surely,” said Miss Parsons, looking first at Jessica 
and then at her sister, “this is not——” 

“ No, that it is not,” said Miss Jemima. 

“ No, certainly not,” said Miss Jane. 

“Not what ?” asked Mrs. Hedwig. 

** Not our young friend,” said Miss Parsons. 

“ Miss Awdrie’s sister, do you mean?” asked Mrs:. 
Hedwig, looking quite innocent. 

The three ladies replied in the affirmative. 

“Then you didn’t see her go?” asked Mrs. Hedwig. 

“Go!” they exclaimed. 

“Well, I am surprised,” said Mrs. Hedwig. “As 
you knew what time she was up, and as you know so: 
many things, it was natural I should suppose that you 
knew she was gone.” 

The ladies had nothing left for answer but small 
coughs; but Jane, who was equal to an emergency, had 
no idea of throwing away present hopes in regret for 
past failures; so, recovering her balance, she said— 

“Well, you see we don’t know everything, Mrs. 
Hedwig. But is this the invalid? Really, the doctor 
has been very successful; but good nursing,” she con- 
tinued, with a look of extreme patronage at Mrs. Hedwig; 

“T believe that’s the secret of a cure in most cases.” 

Miss Parsons and Jemima were now sufficiently 
restored to come up to the attack. 

“Fever ?” inquired Miss Parsons. 

“ Just a delicacy, perhaps,” said Miss Jemima. 

** Nervous P” asked Jane, in a confidential tone. 

“Not very,” said Mrs. Hedwig; “there are little 
complaints, you know, that doctors don’t think it worth 





while to give a name to.” 
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The Miss Parsonses were fain to be content with this 
unsatisfactory account, and declared that they quite 
understood, and were exceedingly glad to find things no 
worse. 

As Jessica seemed to be as hopeless a subject as the 
rake she leaned upon—for, with all their questionings 
as to her delight at seeing her sister, etc., they got no 
more than “ Yes” and “ No”—the three ladies at length 
declared that they had another call to make; and, at the 
next second to the announcement, Mrs. Hedwig turned 
to marshal them out of the garden again. 

“ And when does Miss Awdrie return?” asked Miss 
Parsons. 

Mrs. Hedwig truly replied she did not know. 

“The poor girl looks very ill,” said Miss Jemima. 

“ You didn’t seem to think so just now,” said Mrs. 
Hedwig. 

“ Oh, one doesn’t like to put sick people out of spirits, 
you know.” 

“You must have had a very trying time of it, dear 
Mrs. Hedwig,” said Miss Jane. 

“Trying time !” said Mrs. Hedwig, with an inquiring 
look. 

“Yes; so much sickness, and company, and bustle: 
these things put about quiet people like you and us.” 

“ When do you expect your cousins from Devonshire ?” 
asked Mrs. Hedwig. ‘ You'll have a little bustle then ;” 
and so, lifting the conversation farther and farther from 
the mark to which they desired to direct it, she suc- 
ceeded at last in fairly tiring them, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing them all safely out and the street door 
closed upon them. 

“Did you ever ?” said Miss Parsons, before they were 
off the step. 

“No, never!” said Miss Jemima and Miss Jane. 

“T believe that girl is ai ” said Miss Parsons, 
in a revengeful pet. 

**Oh, she looks quite silly,” said Jemima. 

“ Next to an idiot, depend upon it,” said Jane. 

* And that’s the secret, of course,” said Miss Parsons. 

“Poor thing! I pity her,” said Jemima. 

“Didn’t you see how frightened she looked when 
Mrs. Hedwig came down the path with us ?” said Jane. 

Yes; they all three saw it. 

“Do you suppose I couldn’t have got more out of 
her if we had had her alone?” said Jemima. 

“She was afraid of answering a question before that 
woman.” 

“JT don’t think Mrs. Hedwig would be violent,” said 
Miss Parsons. 

“Oh, you don’t know what people do when they get 
poor things like that in their power ;” and so the story 
was soon circulated through the street, guarded, how- 

ever, by strict injunctions that it should go no farther, 
that that sweet-looking young girl that was boarding 
with the Hedwigs was out of her mind, and that it was 
plain that her family wished to make a secret of it, 
which was their reason for sending her to such people, 
who made secrets of everything, and kept their doors 
shut against even the best of neighbours. 





POST-OFFICE PROGRESS. 


Tue tenth Report of the Postmaster-General differs 
Widely from all preceding Reports, inasmuch as it 
gives, in addition to an account of the proceedings of 
the year 1863, a detailed summary of the history of 
post-office progress for the ten years from 1854 to 1863 
inclusive. The information it contains is of an instruc- 
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tive and interesting kind, and some of it has an interest 
which is independent of post-office operations. We 
purpose, in the following brief paper, to extract such 
items as it most concerns the public to know, and which 
may serve to present the reader with a view of our 
postal history during the decade of years ending wjth 
1863. 

The first thing to be noted is the increase of the 
population of the United Kingdom which took place in 
the period: this amounts to 1,367,753, the increase in 
London alone being 484,982. The demand for postal 
accommodation of course increased with the population ; 
but the amount of accommodation supplied within the 
period must not be measured by such increase: it has, 
in fact, very far exceeded that ratio, the population of 
to-day enjoying a much larger proportional amount of 
accommodation than the population of ten years ago. 
This has been brought about by various means, all tend- 
ing to facilitate and accelerate correspondence, and to 
extend to all parts of the kingdom the advantage of 
rapid communication. Thus, the receptacles for letters 
have increased 52 per cent., or have more than doubled, 
while the population has hardly increased 8 per cent.; 
the extension of this kind of accommodation having been 
effected chiefly by the introduction of pillar-boxes, which 
now form nearly one-third of the entire number of 
receptacles for letters. Again, the number of free 
deliveries has increased by no fewer than ten thousand 
in the same period; so that there are now very few 
places in the kingdom, and those places of very little 
note, where letters are not delivered free. Further, in 
all the principal towns additional day-mails have been 
established, the increase of such day-mails within the 
period being no less than 194; and, lastly, immense 
advantages have been derived, to the commercial public 
especially, by the acceleration of the mails, which has 
been accomplished so effectually as to bring the north 
of our island, the eastern coast of Ireland, and the 
capital of France, nearer to London by a full day than 
they were before such acceleration took place. We 
may add that the foreign and colonial mails have been 
also accelerated to a degree nearly*as great, and, in ex- 
ceptional instances, even greater, while the rates of 
postage on foreign letters have been considerably reduced. 

It is in London, however, that the most substantial 
benefits have been derived from the postal improvements 
of the past ten years. In 1854 the London correspond- 
ence was less than one-fourth of that of the whole 
kingdom : it is now considerably more than one-fourth ; 
and the increase must fairly be attributed in great part 
to the improvements which have taken place in the 
post-office system of collecting and distributing letters. 
We have not space to recount these improvements in 
detail; enough to say that, by means of them, letters 
posted in all parts of the metropolis, and in the outlying 
suburbs, reach their destination much quicker than they 
formerly did: so much s0, that places lying at the oppo- 
site extremities of the six-mile circle can exchange 
communications on the same day, in time for the de- 
spatch of a third letter by the evening post. In addition, 
the time for posting letters has been extended, in some 
cases by as much as six or seven hours, and the process 
of delivery has been materially accelerated. 

The increase of the correspondence of the entire 
kingdom, to which most readers will attach considerable 
interest, is shown in the Report by a series of tables, 
containing other statistics as well, and comprising the 
whole of the postal districts of the country. This in- 
crease has been remarkably regular, though in a con- 


stantly growing ratio, ever since 1839 (the last year 
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preceding the introduction of the penny postage), when 
the gross number of letters posted was 70,000,000, down to 
1863, when the gross number was 642,000,000. The ex- 
ception to this rule occurs in Ireland, where the increase 
of the last ten years was less than that of the ten years 
preceding—a falling off but too easily accounted for by 
the rapid diminution of the population. 

The actual increase in the number of letters in 1863, 
over 1854, exceeded the increase of 1853 over 18%4 by 
31,000,000; the excess extended over the whole of Great 
Britain, but 21,000,000 of it accrued in the London dis- 
trict, and of that 21,000,000, 14,000,000 were London local 
letters. In many places, however, the increase of corre- 
spondence has been greater than in London. The 
correspondence of the whole kingdom increased, within 
the ten years from 1854 to 1863, at the rate of 44 per 
cent.; but the local correspondence of London has in- 
creased at the rate of 65 per cent., while that of Bir- 
mingham has increased at the rate of 54.; that of Birken- 
head at 71; that of Blackburn at 59 ; that of Bolton at 90; 
that of Bradford at 62; that of Chester at 76; that of 
Darlington at 70; that of Derby at 88; that of Leicester 
at 93; that of Halifax at 73; that of Leeds at 69; that of 
Warrington at 96; that of Wigan at 73; and that of 
Wolverhampton at 78 per cent. Other places, where, 
from various causes, the growth of population has been 
abnormal, show an increase still larger; thus, the 
correspondence of Folkestone has increased at the rate of 
158 per cent., and that of Malvern at the rate of 162 per 
cent. The tables further show that the habit of letter- 


writing has been gradually becoming more diffused and 
general, the proportion of Ictters to population being 
larger than it was throughout the kingdom, and the 
largest proportion existing in the London district. 

The increase of foreign and colonial letters is also 


most marked and striking; though here the increase 
cannot be traced further back than 1857, the first year 
in which accounts of such letters were made up. Since 
then the annual despatch of letters to France has in- 
creased by over 2,000,000; to Australia by 479,000; to 
Hamburg by 395,000; to the East Indies by 366,000; to 
Beigium by 271,000; and to various other places in what 
may be considered proportions relative to their commer- 
cial importance. 

The class of home letters which show the most enor- 
mous increase are those containing advertisements; and 
these may indeed be said to have been created by the 
‘establishment of the penny postage. During the year 
1863 nearly 4,000,000 letters, which were obviously circu- 
lars, and of which almost 3,500,000 could be assigned to 
various trades and societies, passed through the post-office. 
Of these, about 1,700,000 were posted by drapers ; 291,904 
by insurance eompanies; 348,159 by railway companies ; 
307,615 by religious and charitable institutions ; 58,583 
by publishers and booksellers; 63,223 by printers ard 
librarians; and the remainder by merchants, agents, 
dealers, manufacturers, traders, companies, societies, and 
speculators of all grades, who found it convenient to 
make use of the post-office as an advertising medium. 

With regard to the book-post, the Report details 
nothing new, and, in fact, leaves unnoticed its rate of 
progress; but, on the subject of the pattern-post, which, 
it will be remembered, is bu’ of recent establishment, it 
gives some curious and suggestive particulars. Patterns 
travel by post at the same charges as books, and under 
regulations somewhat similar. The advantages afforded 
to commerce by the postal transfer of patterns and sam- 
ples to all parts of the kingdom may be gathered from 





the fact that, in a single month, samples of 90 different 
articles were despatched from London to the provinces. ! 
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Of these samples, 7151 were samples of tea; 3304 of 
sugar; above 1000 of hops; 822 of alpaca and stuffs; 
689 of cloth ; 430 of coffee; 576 of wool; 228 of silks; 
116 of ladies’ dresses—the catalogue comprising articles 
of every description, not excluding even glue, blacklead, 
herbs, and umbrella handles. In an equal space of time, 
the samples or patterns transmitted from the provinces 
to London included 110 different articles; among which 
there were 907 of alpaca and stuffs, 320 of silks, 525 of 
woollen cloth, 136 of tea, 178 of sugar, 118 of wool, 
189 of flax; with smaller numbers of miscellaneous 
articles, including among them hay, potatoes, watch- 
works, tallow, and bricks! 

The safety of the post-office, as the transmitter of coin, 
has been much increased by improvements in the system 
of registration. The two measures introduced in 1861, 
by the first of which the fee for registration was reduced 
one-third, while by the second the registration of letters 
containing coin was rendered compulsory, have had the 
effect of reducing the number of missing letters contain- 
ing coin from 6000 in the year to 2000. But, on the 
other hand, the goed effect of these measures has to a 
great extent been neutralized by the growth of the 
practice of transmitting postage stamps through the 
post; the applications for missing letters containing 
postage stamps having risen precisely in the proportion 
in which the applications for missing letters containing 
coin have fallen. The Report blames, and very justly, 
all persons who place temptation in the way of the post- 
office servants, by neglecting to use the money-order 
office for the transmission of money. 

The money-order offices in the United Kingdom have 
increased in the decimal period, from 1872 in 1854, to 
3005 in 1863, or at the rate of 60 per cent.—the increase 
being far less in the provinces than in London, where, in 
fact, the money-order offices have quadrupled in number 
within the time. In 1856 the benefits of the money- 
order office began to be extended to the Colonies—Malta 
and Gibraltar then issuing orders in the United Kingdom. 
At the present time the business, both of issue and 
payment, is carried on not only at the above-named 
places, but in Canada, British Guiana, the Cape, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, the West 
Coast of Africa, the Australian colonies and New Zealand, 
and a large number of the West Indian colonies. In 
London, the number of orders paid exceed those which 
are issued by upwards of 40 per cent., and in all the 
great commercial towns the payments are in excess of 
the issues. When first established, the money-order 
office was intended to benefit the poor, simply by enabling 
them to transmit small sums with safety, at a small cost; 
it has gradually become the bank of the entire trading 
community; and it affords almost absolute security to 
those desirous of remitting money from one part of the 
country toanother. The system of check is so complete, 
that, though money-orders are often lost and often stolen, 
not more than one in every hundred thousand of the 
orders issued is paid to another than the lawful owner. 

The post-office savings banks have met with a success 
no less marked, considering the short time that has 
elapsed since their establishment. The tables show the 
progress these banks have made in every part of the 
country, and they prove by their figures that the addi- 
tional facilities such banks afford have stimulated the- 
growth of prudent and frugal habits throughout the 
whole population of the kingdom. It is at once 2 
matter of surprise and gratification to find that, in a 
period of only two years and a half, they should have 


| attracted and retained 372,000 depositors, and that the 


accumulated fund belonging to these depositors should 
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have reached the sum of four millions. But it is a 
matter of greater gratification te find, whas.is abundantly 
proved by the tables, that, by the estublishment of post- 
office sawimgs banks, the Legislature has effected not a 
mcre transfer of i from ome establishment to 
wuother, but @ vest amd considerable imcrease im the 
total number of saving persons throughout the kingdom. 
‘The propertion of savings bank depositors is highest. in 
thriving and demsely-popalated localities. In the London 
distriet there is eme depositor (imeluding those im the 
old bemlks ae well as those im the post-office banks) for 
cvery sevem persons; in the 106 postal districts, of which 
statistics are givem in the tables, there is one for every | 
thirteen persons; im the rest of England and Wales, one 
for every fifteem persona; im Scotland, ome for every 
seventeen persons; and, im Ireland, one for ewery sixty- | 
cight persons. If Dr. Johmson’s dictum be true, “that 
no mam ever begins saving witheut a reasonable pros- | 
pect of aceummulation,” these proportions afford = eed 
index toe the state of the mational prosperity. 
sratifyimg to learn that the propertion of ponies to | 
population is rising, amd pronaises to rise more rapidly 
witht the extension of the pest-office savings bemks. 

Om the subject of rewenue and eqesdieetae Bape 
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The physical and geological characteristics of these 
regions vary considerably; but they are all compre- 
hended by the Bedouin under the term: “Mogreb,” or 
land towards the sunset, of which the easterm limit is 
the Gulf of Cabes, and the westerm the Atilamtie. 

If we cast our eyes on the map of Africa, we shall sce 
no portion of the globe apparently so compact—se self. 
contained. A peninsula, attached to Asim alome by a 
narrow isthmus, Africa exhibits no islamdis, like those 
which eneircle Europe, struggling as it were te be freed 
from the centinent. No deep gulfs and bays indent her 
shores: she stands compact and selid. The geological 
‘eonvulsions which have dislocated Europe have met. 
with am impenetrable barrier in the ridge of the Atlas, 
which has sternly repelled every encroachment. But 
we shall find within this self-contained continent very 
| distinct lines of severance in its geography. 

In the first plaec, the natural ef the Atlas 
bears scarcely any affinity to that of the rest of the con- 
tinent.; and this distinctiveness may at once be traced 
to natmmal physical causes. To the naturalist North 
Africa is bat. an European island, separated, it is true, 
from. Europe by the Mediterramean, but far more effec- 

isolated from Central Africa by that sea of sand, 


is extremely brief, but speaks much to the purpose. ; the Great: Desert. The Atlantic isolates it on the west, 


Although immense eosts have been inewrred im carrying | 
out improvements, and salaries of efficiala have been 
raised, yet the revenne has increased i 


° : J durmg the 
dccemmmial period, having risen from £389,000 im 1854 to 
£1,042,000 in 1963. The average net revemme of the 
first five years was £475,551, amd of the second fiwe | 
years: £732,001, while the imeresse of the net rcvenne of 
1868 over that of the preeeding year exceeded £200,000. 


en 


THE SAHARA. 


Tuos# who visited the Paris Duposition of 1864 will 
remember the strikimg pietare by M. Fromentin, the 
first French painter of Oriemtal subjects. Its tithe wae | 
“ Coup de Vent dans les Pinines @ Alfa (Sahara)” The | 
sudden violence of the wimd was vividly portrayed in 
the beaten herbage, the defensive aftitude and terrificd 


aspect of the horses, and the fluttering bernouses of j 


their Arab riders. Our illustration, which is not. a espy 
of M. Fromentin’s picture, but the representation of a 
similar seene front an origmal sketch, gives a graphic 
idea of @ sudden storm om @ plain of the Sahara. 

The best. accoumt of the Sahara that has yet appeared 
in Engksh literature iv that by Mr. Tristram,* from 
which we give am extract relating to the physical geo- 
graphy of this region :— 

Our ordinary application of the term “ Sahara” for the } 
preaé northern desert of Africa is not strictly accurate; 
and im these notes I have restricted its use te that por- 
tion of the country to which the natives apply #. They 
divide Africa north of the line into three portions—the 
Tell, the Sahara, and the Desert: the Tell being the 
corm-growing country from the coast. to the Atlas; the 
Sahara the sandy pasture-land where flocks and herds 
roam, from the Atlas through the Hauts Plateaux or 
Steppes to the region where all regular supply of water 
fails; and the Desert, the region which extends thence 
almost to the watershed of the Niger—arid, salt, afford- 


‘ing no sustenance to cattle or sheep, bat where the 


camel snatches a scanty subsistence, and which is, ex- 
cepting, in its rare oases, equally inhospitable to man. 
* The Great Sahara. By H. B. Tristram, u.4. John Murray. In the 


Appendix is a valuable chapter on the Geology of the Central Sahara of 
Algeria, 





q 





while a comparatively narrow bat most impenetrable 
desert: of ever-shiftimg sand euts it off from Tripoli and 
Egypt, which on their part seem: to lean rather on Asia 
tham om Africa. ‘No link attaches Barbary to the rest of 
the continent ; mo river supplies an arterial communica- 
tion; not the ‘most imsignificant streamlet forme eitiher 
a. bond of union or & frontier lme : the lomg Atlas chain 
abruptly terminates im Tunis, and sends net ene solitary 
spur towards Africa; it rather seems by ome of its 
Imanches to claim kindred with Eurepe. So far the 
Arab geographers are accurate in coupling “Mogreb” 
with Eurepe instead of Africa. They, too, hawe the tra- 
dition mentioned by Livy, Pliny, and Seneea, that Spain 
amd Morocco were once united—an idem which mast so 


| maturally suggest itself to any one who has sailed through 


the Straits ef Gibraltar, that it is needless to imagine 
that it had any foundation in historic memory. 

If we might here hazard a conjecture, it would be that 
the same comvulsions and upheavals which at the close 
of the Tertisry epoch indented the southerm coasts of 

at the same time drained the ocean which 
hitherto had rolled over the plains of the Sahara, and 


submerged the low-lying lands whieh probably united 


| the Canaries and Madciratothe main land. The natural 


histery of these islands is so essentially European as to 
point to an identical centre of creation. We may then 
imagine that, towards the close of the later geological 
epoch, Barbary was a vast penimsula, linked to Europe 
by Gibraltar, and washed on the south by the ocean of 
the Sahara, on the north by that inland lake which is 
now the Mediterranean. 

But when, leaving the southern slopes of the Atlas, 
we enter upon the Sahara, the physical and geological 
characteristics are changed at once. Upon the surface 
of the secondary and some of the tertiary deposits we 
stumble over beds of rounded pebble and large gravel, 
besides the extraordinary mountains of pure rock-salt 
which in varions places rise suddenly from the lime 
stone. 

To picture the Sahara, imagine what the north-east 
portion of England would be if completely drained of its 
streams and denuded of its vegetation: wooded dells 
transformed into rocky naked nullahs, and tillage plains 
covered with a soil pulverized by the combined action of 
heat, wind, and attrition. 
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With all its monotony, the Desert has its varieties. 
One day you laboriously pick your steps among bare 
rocks, now sharp enough to wound the tough sole of 
your camel, now so slippery that the Arab horse can 
scarce make good his footing. Another day you plunge 
for miles knee-deep in loose suffocating sand-drifts, ever 
changing and threatening to bury you when you halt. 
Sometimes a hard pebbly surface permits a canter for 
hours over the level plain amidst dwarf leafless dust- 
coloured shrubs. Perhaps, on surmounting a ridge, the 
mirage of a vast lake glittering in the sunshine excites 
both the horse and his rider. On, on gallops the wiry 
little steed over sand hard and crisp, and coated with a 
delicate crust of salpetre, the deposit of the water which 
at rare intervals has accumulated there and formed the 
Chotts and Sebkhas of the Desert. Occasionally the 
traveller is gladdened and refreshed by pitching his camp 
in a dayat, or reposing for a few nights under the palm- 
trees of an oasis. 





SLEEP. 


Fro the cradle to the grave, and pronouncing on the 
average of human individuals young and old, we may be 
considered to spend one-third of our lives in the condi- 
tion of sleep; that is to say, taking the day at twenty- 
four hours, eight may be regarded as the average dura- 
tion of slumber. Like other phenomena of frequent 
occurrence, this is one that has ceased to be contemplated 
with wonderment by minds in their everyday ordinary 
unphilosophic moods. Philosophers of every age, how- 
ever, have speculated deeply on the nature of sleep 
and its attendant dreams, with’ the general result of 
leaving both in a condition of mystery hardly less pro- 
found than when Aristotle flourished more than two 
thousand years ago. Knowing nothing relative to the 
proximate cause of sleep, the writer will affirm nothing ; 
but, in respect to the ultimate causes of sleep, testimony 
is precise enough, and only needs arrangement. To 
each of us the causes and conditions that herald in this 
delightful state of reinvigoration are known ; let us begin, 
therefore, by arranging them. A French author, M. 
Blondet, in the course of a communication to the 
French Academy of Sciences, to which further reference 
will have to be made by-and-by, establishes a threefold 
distinction between the varieties of sleep, which he refers 
to the three categories of diurnal, annual, and metamor- 
phic, or, as he calls it in French, “chrysalidan.” Diur- 
nal sleep is the sort alone to which human individuals 
are normally or regularly amenable; though, according to 
the opinion of the same author; the second variety—viz., 
annual sleep, otherwise called hybernation—is sometimes 
fallen into by certain human individuals, remarkable 
instances of which he specifies. The third and last 
variety of sleep mentioned by him—viz., “ chrysalidan” 
sleep—is that, as the term implies, which certain insects 
fall into when in the chrysalis state. Obviously it has 
reference to insects alone, and only the metamorphic or 
form-changing species of these. Human sleep may well 
be called diurnal, the general tendency of it being to 
occur only~once in the twenty-four hours, and, in the 
ordinary course of things, at night. Although we can 
by no means explain why it should be that night more 
than day is congenial to human sleep, yet that such is 
really the case may be taken as undoubted. The conve- 
nience of this arrangement is obvious, seeing that day, the 
season of light, is best adapted to the fulfilment of the 
ordinary work we have todo; but convenience is not all : 
acertain tendency has been remarked to the accession of 


sleep as night advances. If we attempt to arrange and 
codify the conditions of sleep, we shall find them some- 
what lawless. For example, exercise usually-promotes 
sleep; but then, on the other hand, exercise too violent 
or too prolonged will in some constitutions prevent 
sleep altogether during a long period. Then, again, we 
find that in our ordinary experience cold prevents sleep, 
and interrupts the slumber into which one has fallen. 
The difficulty of going to sleep whilst the feet are cold 
is proverbial ; and I dare say many who read this will be 
able to call to mind occasions when, the temperature 
having suddenly changed during the night from warm 
to cold, they have started into wakefulness, usually 
under the influence of some suggestive dream. Perhaps 
‘the dream may be that the sleeper wanders over some 
bleak moor, a snow-storm raging, its white flakes piti- 
lessly drifted against his face. It may be that it is 
of ice-houses he dreams, of falling into cold water, or of 
being transported to ice-bound arctic or antarctic climes. 
The strange and contradictory thing, however, is, that, 
were we really thither transported and left awhile unpro- 
tected to the mercy of the elements, then the effect of 
extreme cold would be to induce a state of profound 
sleep, the herald and precursor of death. 

Philosophers who scrutinize the nature and peculi- 
arities of sleep contemplate it under the double aspect of 
a mental and a physical condition. To what extent these 
learned gentlemen satisfy their own minds in regard tothe 
former I know not; but, speaking of myself, truth con- 
strains the avowal, that, in regard to sleep mentally con- 
sidered, I know nothing: it is to me a mystery. The 
physical or bodily conditions of sleep are more easy to 
understand : we can readily enumerate them. First in 
order comes a lowering of the pulse and of respiration, 
consequently of animal heat. Very remarkable is a 
dulling of all the senses; which, as sleep approaches, yield 
their empire one by one, the sense of hearing being most 
tenacious of the five, abandoning last its throne. Secre- 
tion and digestion go slowly on, the latter.very slowly, 
as individuals who are imprudent enough to eat heavy 
suppers are usually made aware, through the monition 
of nightmares, ugly dreams whilst slumber lasts, and 
of furred tongue, hot breath, and general lassitude on 
awakening. It would ke a matter of regret were I at 
this point to omit some reference to a beautiful pro- 
vision of the Almighty, as made evident by the functions 
of breathing and blood circulation. Breathing or respi- 
ration, if we come to consider it, is partly voluntary, 
partly involuntary. Whilst awake, each of us can, as a 
mere matter of will, regulate the intervals of breathing 
within certain limits. An individual can hold his breath 
for a certain time, can breathe quicker or faster just as 
he pleases. Sooner or later, however, there comes an 
admonition, a necessity which is imperious, to breathe 
again. Science—anatomy and physiology, that is to 
say—teaches us the reason of this: teaches us that the 
operation of breathing is placed under the control of 
three distinct nervous centres, of which one alone is 
voluntary. I will not enter upon anatomical and phy- 
siological disquisitions here; simply bidding the reader 
to reflect upon the beautifully devised conditions. Had 
respiration been wholly involuntary, we individually 
through life should have been exposed to thousands of 
perils, from which the exercise of will now gives ready 
deliverance. Take the following case, for example, which, 
occurring in the writer’s own experience, and involving 
much danger, is for very sufficient reasons well im- 
pressed upon hismemory. Being engaged in the oper- 
ation of distilling prussic acid in a small close cellar, the 





only entrance to and exit from which was by means of 
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a ladder passing through a trap-door, the glass retort, 
a very large one, holding some two gallons of material 
or more, broke. In a moment the entire apartment 
was pervaded by prussie acid fumes, to have breathed 
which would have killed an individual on the spot. Had 
the fanction of respiration been wholly involuntary, as 
that of circulation is, I must have breathed and must 
have died; whereas, by holding my breath until the 
ladder had been climbed and another apartment gained, 
I simply escaped with no further inconvenience than a 
certain tingling of the eyes. ‘To expatiate on cases of 
equal meaning is almost unnecessary. Let the reader 
reflect on the coral divers’ needs, on the needs of all, at 
one time or another, who involuntarily find themselves 
in the presence of unpleasant or injurious smells. It 
would go hard with us if the function of respiration 
were wholly involuntary, because m that case we must 
inhale whatever sort of air, innocuous or noxious, might 
perchance surround us at the time being. Equally 
hard would it go with us too were the breathing function 
wholly voluntary; for in that case we should cease to 
breathe immediately on falling to sleep, and, ceasing to 
breathe, we should die. In regard to circulation, how- 
ever, heart-beating conditions differ. Of what con- 
ceivable use would it be to an individual that he had 
the faculty bestowed upon him of suppressing the move- 
ment of his heart at will? None that I can think of, 
none that any physiologist can recognise; wherefore, 
mark the beautiful ordination whereby the heart’s action 
is placed wholly beyond the control of will. Day or night, 
waking or sleeping, the heart goes pumping on; beat- 
ing the funeral march, as Longfellow so beautifully puts 
it, from the cradle to the grave. 

Do people sleep equally well in all directions of the 
compass ? is a question that has been often proposed 
and still not definitively answered. Amongst the num- 
ber of those who strenuously maintained the negative 
was Baron Reichenbach, whose communication, in the 
year 1846, to a German philosophical journal, relative to 
the supposed existence of the so-called “ odic force,” 
attracted much attention. The Baron strenuously 
affirmed that sleep was most genial and refreshing when 
the sleeper’s head pointed to the north, leaving the 
feet directed necessarily to the south. According to 
him, the reverse direction is less favourable; but most 
uncongenial to sleep of all is the direction of east and 
west, and this to whichever of the two points of the 
\compass the head or heels respectively may happen to 
correspond. This isa matter concerning which I would 
counsel each reader to trust to his or her experience. 
Experiment, in every matter resting upon experiment, 
is better than any accumulation of testimony. For 
myself, I believe that Baron Reichenbach deceived 
himself; but, if others come to a different conclusion, I 
shall be far from finding fault with them. In individuals 
equally healthy, the need of sleep varies much at 
different periods of life. During infancy, the normal 
condition of human life may be said to be a doze, with 
short intervals of wakefulness occurring. As age ad- 
vances, up to a certain point which may be generally 
defined as the latter period of middle life, the need for 
sleep diminishes. Then the need increases once again, 
thus manifesting in this particular the alliance between 
childhood anf old age, so frequently adverted to by 
poets, and which, like many other poetic themes, has a 
good amount of sterling truth in it. Temperaments 
vary much in respect to the necd of sleep: the more 
excitable and nervous temperaménts manifesting the 
seeming anomaly of needing most sleep, and being most 
tolerant of wakefulness on occasion. The first Napo- 





leon was of this temperament, and the tradition has 
been handed down in regard to him, that a remarkably 
small duration of sleep was needful to his constitution. 
Had this testimony really held good, the result would 
have been anomalous. Napoleon’s temperament should 
have required much sleep when possible, but should 
have tolerated long vigils whenever desirable. That 
such really was the case I have seen recorded by one at 
least of the Napoleonic biographers. In eertaim con- 
ditions of body, and under the influence of certam states 
of mind, sleeping becomes difficult: it may be for long 
periods impossible ; and a most painful state of extstence 
this represents, as all who have experienced it can 
testify. Sleeplessness—* insomnia,” as tlre doctors eall 
it—may readily amount to positive disease needing 
prompt medical treatment—sedatives of various sorts, 
concerning which we have nothing to state here. The 
question for us immediately to regard is this—viz., how 
to achieve sleep by ordinary means, without having re- 
course to the doctor. The writer is of opinion that the 
precept of “trying to go to sleep,” commonly recom- 
mended to children and imvalids, is one of the most silly 
that ever gained currency by language. “'To sleep” is not 
an active verb; and sleeping is not an active function. 
Any sort of mental activity, the resolve to do, for example, 
is unfavourable to the result, and therefore retards it. 
Amongst all the easily commanded means of achieving 
sleep, when wakefulness becomes habitual, known to the 
writer, is moderate exercise combined with change of 
air. It will often succeed when many others in good 
repute have failed; should it fail also, then the time 
usually has come for sending for the doctor. 

By way of conclusion I shall now advert to the con- 
dition of abnormal prolonged sleep to which human 
beings are sometimes, though rarely, subject, and to 
which condition the designation “ trance” has often been 
given. The records of perhaps every country testify 
to cases wherein persons haye fallen into this condition 
of long sleep, and sometimes, having been mistaken for 
dead, have been, as corpses, committed to the carth. To 
guard against this sad result, many Continental govern- 
ments have established the salutary regulation that 
bodies shall not be committed to earth until the fact of 
death has been actually established by infallible signs. 
Thus, in every Prussian cemetery may be scen a small 
building set apart, where bodies presumptively dead are 
laid upon their backs, their fingers tied to bell-wires in 
such manner that the corresponding bells would jingle 
on the slightest motion. A very remarkable example 
of such condition of trance, or prolonged sleep, has re- 
cently been made the subject of a communication to the 
French Academy of Sciences, and the record of it now 
lies before me in the “ Comptes Rendus,” or Transactions 
of that learned body. The communication was made by 
M. Blondet, and it is attested by his colleagues, Messrs. 
Ségolas, Duméril, Darsonville, Puel, and others. Three 
sleepy patients, all female, are referred to in this memoir ; 
but the chief subject of the communication is a certain 
Madame X: , aged twenty-four; and, lest the conceal- 
ment of her name should beget incredulity, let the reader 
bear in mind that M. Blondet, im his capacity of medical 
man, would not have been justified in publishing it. 
This lady, a fine tall woman, only just turned twenty- 
four, in December 1864 had fallen into a state of hyber- 


| nating sleep, that may be well called trance, three times 


during the term ofher yet short life. First, when eighteen 
years old, she slept forty days on a stretch—a sur- 
prisingly long time, though short by comparison with 
her last sleeping—not performance indeed, but, as 


we may call it, “sufferance.” ‘Two years afterwards, 
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consequently when the now Madame X. was twenty, 
she married, and almost immediately after marriage 
she fell asleep again, not to awake this time until fifty 
days had gone by. During the whole of this period she 
remained motionless and insensible. Breathing con- 
tinued, indeed, so did )lood circulation, though both 
reduced to the lowest standard compatible with life. All 
the nourishment this lady received during the entire 
period of fifty days consisted of a little milk and broth, 
passed into her mouth through the aperture made by 
the removal of a false front tooth. Four years subse- 
quent, that is to say, in the year 1862, and on Easter 
day, Madame X eclipsed all her preceding sleeping 
sufferances. She dozed off on the morning of Easter day, 
1862, and only awoke once, and that only fora short time, 
until the spring of the following year, in 1863. The omee 
in question was on the eighth day, counting from the first 
accession. Having got up, the lady descended to the 
members of her family, sat with them a little, ate, and fell 
asleep on her chair, only te awaken, as already intimated, 
in the spring of the next. year. M. Blondet states, that 
during this entire period Madame X—— manifested alt 
the lethargy and all the general appearamees he had pre- 
viously noticed in two other young women similarly 
circumstanced. Variows means were adopted to rouse 
up this poor sleeping: lady, but all of them unavailing. 
She was stimulated locally, and by excitamts te the nose 
and mouth. She was set upon her feet, held on either 
side, and dragged along, that it might be seen whether 
she could be made to walk: allin vain. She was jolted 
in hard-going carriages to as little effect. At length 
she woke up of her own accord; and, strange to relate, 
seemed all the better for the long nap. Indeed, her 
physician states that, in fhe event of a similar case 
occurring, he would be slow to interfere with it, believing 
the sleep to establish a beneficial crisis to the sleeper. 
In the case of Louise Durand, also referred to in 
M. Blondet’s communication, her father ‘died of cancer 
before the child awoke, and her mother, having been 
operated upon for the same disease, but in the breast, 
had recovered from the operation before the child had 
awoke to be aware of it. 

These recitals are se very extraordinary that I would 
not have ventured to repeat them but for the circum- 
stance that they are as well attested as any matter of testi- 
mony not founded on actual personal knewledge possibly 
can be. No higher authority relative to a matter of fact 
can be adduced than such as is furnished by a commu- 
nication of this sort to the French Academy of Sciences. 
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AN EMIGRANT’S JOURNEY TO THE GOLD-FIELDS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.* 
I.—ENGLAND TO PANAMA, 
Ix the spring of 1862 the writer, accompanied by his 
nephew, left England for British Columbia, havimg re- 
solved to emigrate to the Cariboo gold-fields, of which 
glowing aecoumts had reached us. 

The first part of our journcy, the three weeks’ voyage 
from Southampton to Aspinwall, touching at St. Thomas, 
in the West Indies, was not characterized by any par- 
ticular incidents calling for special record. Inasmuch, 
however, as we had, for the most part, fine weather and 





* The following papers heve been prepared for publication from rough 
notes and sketches sént from Vieteria by Mr, W. Champness. The tran- 
scriber and editor of Mr. Champness’s journal has added, in a few places, 
some of his own recollections of the scenes described. 





smooth seas, it was a time of considerable interest to- 
ourselves and to our fellow-passengers, about a hundred 
im number. 

On landing at Aspinwall, our first impressions of the 
Isthmus were not very agreeable ; as we found the tem- 
perature there intensely hot, the skies overclouded, and 
a close, damp, siekly feeling pervading the atmosphere. 
We did not make any stay here, but at once pro- 
ceeded across the Isthmus, by rail, to Panama, a distance: 
of forty-nine miles, which we accomplished in three 
hours. _The scenery here passed through, and the 
character and construction of the railway, interested us 
mueh. The latter was origimally planned and surveyed 
by the well-known traveller John L. Stephens, the 
author of “ Researches amongst the Buried Cities of 
Central America.” The line was begun in 1850, and 
opened throughout on January 27th, 1855. It cost six 
naillion dollars and several thousand lives. Indeed, so 
excessive was the mortality amongst the labourers em- 
ployed in the construction, that it is a common state- 
ment hereabouts, though doubtless a very exaggerated 
one, that one life was sacrificed for every foot of the 


} railway. It is alse well known that, before the line was 


made, there was. constant mortality and disease amongst 
the transit passengers across the Isthmus, to and from 
Australia, California, and the Atlantic. Even a delay 
of a few hours, amid the hot and almost steaming 
morasses and jungles of the district, often produced long 
continuing or fatal illness. A considerable portion of 
the railway is over wide swamps. Here it was neces- 
sary to bury innumerable trunks of trees to form a 
basis for the “sleepers.” In other parts the line passes 
through very picturesque forest scenery, but nowhere 
attains a height greater than two hundred and. fifty 
feet above the ocean. 

The town of Panama is prettily situated on a bay of 
the same name. Here we, for the first time, caught 
sight of the great. Pacific Ocean, somewhere* along the 
shores of which we hoped to find a second home, and, 
perhaps, a fortune. The houses and churches of 
Panama are generally in a very dilapidated condition, 
but, being constructed of a bright.red stone, and appear- 
ing in many cases as if almost buried in green masses 
of vegetation, they form a picturesque sight, especially 
when viewed at a little distance. But the houses of 
the poorer inhabitants, and those in the surrounding 
country, are mere log-huts of one or two rooms, and 
roofed with shingles or palm-leaves. The greatest 
ornament of the Isthmus vegetation is the coral-tree, 
which sometimes attains a height of sixty feet. It bears 
a multitude of flowers of the brightest crimson, giving 
a glow to the whole landscape, where there are many 
of these trees together. The chief products of the 
country hereabouts are cacao (theobroma), indigo, and 
plantains. As a rule, cacao estates are more valuable 
than those of sugar, indigo, cotton, or cochineal. The 
plantain grows most abundantly throughout Central 
America and the Isthmus. Green and ripe, roasted, 
boiled, fried, and preserved, it enters, im a hundred 
forms, into every meal; and, as an acre of plantains is 
capable of supplying nourishment equal to one hundred 
and thirty-three acres of wheat, and moreover requires 
little or no attention, it follows that the country which 
produces it lacks one grand imcentive to industry. A 
friend of ours noted down, after a sketch of the plantain 
tree in his scrap-book, “ Platano, Spanish for plantain : 
an institution for the encouragement of laziness.” 

A very unmistakable proof of the indolence of tlic 
population hereabouts is furnished by their gross in- 
attention to the simplest sanitary measures. The dead 
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bodies of their numerous mules are allowed to decay in 
the most offensive proximity to human dwellings and 
thoroughfares. The evil would be absolutely intolerable 
but for the multitude of ravens which hover round and 
gratify the peculiar taste which nature has given them 
with horrible meals of carrion. 

The town of Panama is principally inhabited by a 
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subscribe one hundred pounds a year towards the sup- 
port of a chaplain, besides two hundred negroes who 
are also professed Protestants. 


II.—PANAMA TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


It was not necessary for us to wait long in Panama, as 
the Californian steamer “ Orizaba” was just starting for 
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Spanish population; but there are also many Yankees, 
and a few Europeans. The commerce is increasing 
rapidly, and must continue to do so, from the peculiar 
position of, the place, on the main connecting link be- 
tween east and west, north and south. Three or four 
regular lines of steamers depart from and arrive at 
this port: the British mail line of South American 
steamers to Peru and Chili, and the Australian, New 
Zealand, and Californian lines. By the latter we had 
arranged to take our departure for San Francisco. 
Although the population of Panama is chiefly Catholic, 
and the constant ringing of their bells keeps one in 
mind of the fact, yet there are more than a few Pro- 
_ testants, especially amongst the American merchants. 
We were informed by a missionary that there are here 
thirty or forty such families, of the better class, who 
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THE GOLDEN GATE, 


San Francisco, distant from here more than four thousand 
miles. On re-embarking, we speedily found occasion to 
institute the most unfavourable comparisons between the 
British steamer in which we had crossed the Atlantic, 
and the one we were now on board of. We had fallen 
into the hands of a wealthy and almost irresponsible 
monopolist, the great Yankee ship-owner Vanderbilt, 
who, in 1860, bought up the previous opposition line of 
steamers from the Isthmus to California. Since that 
time he has had the passenger traffic almost exclusively 
in his own power, and has more than doubled the former 
fares, and greatly reduced the comforts and even neces- 
saries of travel. Specially unfortunate were the poor 
steerage and second-class passengers. For, although 
the “ Orizaba” was a large steamer, with three or four 
tiers of cabins, and galleries one above another, like the 
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American river-boats, yet more than twelve -hundred 
passengers were now crowded into her, or double the 
number she could accommodate with any degree of 
comfort. Amongst the multitude on board were a 
number of poor German and Irish’ emigrants, who had 
just come into Panama from New York, having landed 
at Aspinwall from the “Northern Light,” one of the 
American line to the Isthmus, on the Atlantic side. 
These being, for the most part, ragged, moneyless, and 
filthy, were a great addition to the discomfort and dis- 
turbance of the ship. Men, women, and children were 
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Notwithstanding our sunshine and calm, we were so 
annoyed by our over-crowded condition, and still further 
aggravated by the churlishness of the seamen and at- 
tendants, and by the wretched fare provided, that signs 
of something like a mutiny were apparent, even in spite 
of the ostentatious display of revolvers and bowie knives 
carried by the officers and others. We insisted on 
having some satisfaction or amelioration from the cap- 
tain’s hands, and, by our firmness and united feeling,. 
at length obtained an improvement in our treatment for- 
the remainder of the voyage. 
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VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


huddled together, day and night, without regard to 
comfort or decency. Many and universal were the de- 
nunciations against the selfish monopolist ship-owner, 
and the threats of legal proceedings on arriving at San 
Francisco. But we afterwards learnt that the Californian 
newspapers had long protested against the avaricious 
extortions and disreputable abuses of this line of 
steamers, but hitherto without obtaining redress, espe- 
cially as those who bore the brunt of the annoyance 
were the poorer class of passengers, the saloon being 
comparatively well cared for. Besides, although the 
Americans talk loudly of their independence and freedom, 
their laws are not readily put in force against powerful 
and wealthy offenders. British impartiality in affording 
legal redress is little known across the Atlantic. 

Finding that we were now hopelessly committed to 
fourteen days of great discomfort, we tried to make the 
best of it. Fortunately the weather continued very fine 
throughout, and the ocean was as smooth as glass; so 
that our vessel moved on as quietly and rapidly as a 
steam-yacht in the beautiffil Mediterranean. We were 
informed that storms are very unusual in this part of 
the Pacific. Indeed, were it otherwise, the class of 
steamers we were in could not navigate it; being so 
high above the water, with their tiers of Pe sag they 
would be very ill adapted for facing the mighty waves of 


In seven days we touched at Acapulco, on the Mexicarr 
coast, and half-way towards San Francisco. Here the 
steamer coaled, and the passengers were enabled to land 
for a few hours, and stroll about on terra firma. Imme- 
diately on our arrival, many small boats surrounded us, 
bringing out cargoes of melons, pine-apples, and bananas, 
which found a ready market on board. Many boys andi 
youths in these boats amused us by their dexterity in 
diving deep for small silver coins, thrown into the sea by 
the passengers. It was astonishing to see how long they 
were able to remain under water. When we had finished 
coaling we resumed our voyage, pleased that, at any 
rate, half of it was now completed. It was a matter for 
sincere thankfulness that, in our excessively crowded 
and comfortless condition, and with so little regard for 
cleanliness as was manifested by the generality of both 
passengers and crew, no infectious fever or other 
disease broke out amongst us. Had it done so, pro- 
bably hundreds of us would have speedily fallen victims 
to the avarice of our shipowner. The only objects of 
interest between Acapulco and San Francisco were the 
little flying-fish, several huge spouting whales, and 
thousands of porpoises, or “ skip-jacks,” as the sailors 
call them. These raced, dived, and leaped around us 
in countless numbers; now flinging themselves high 
above the water, then plunging suddenly out of sight, 





the Atlantic storms. 


and presently cleaving the surface again with a bound, . 
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and following one another in rows and troops, as if bent 
on thoroughly amusing themselves and us. 

At length, on the evening of the fourteenth day from 
Panama, we saw the long sand-hills which skirt the 
Pacific side of the narrow tongue of land, on the inner 
part of which the city of San Francisco is situated. Then, 
passing the lighthouses on the Farraleones rocks (haunts 
of sea-lions and myriads of sea-fowl), we crossed the bar 
and entered the Golden Gate just before midnight. 
This narrow channel, here less than a mile wide, connects 
with the Pacific the large and mountain-girt bay of San 
Francisco, which is eighty miles long by ten in breadth 
—a noble inland water. 

The current in the Golden Gate set so strongly out- 
ward, that, although we passed through it easily by our 
steam-power, we observed a barque, with every inch of 
‘canvas spread, including studding-sails, and with a 
favourable wind right astern, yet apparently remaining 
stationary for nearly ten minutes in the swift channel 
opposite the fort, whose white walls were shining in the 
full moonlight; and a fishing-boat seemed for a short 
time in Httle better plight, notwithstanding that its 
sails were fully outspread in “ wing and wing” style. 

As we emerged from the Gate into the bay, the upper 
portion of the city, Telegraph Hill, appeared before us. 
On it one large building was brilliantly lighted, within 
and without. This was recognised as the Chinese Joss- 
house. <A “festival of lanterns” was being held by 
some of the Celestials, who form no inconsiderable 
portion of the inhabitants of the place. Presently, 
passing the fortifications of Alcatras Island, we were 
abreast of San Francisco, glided into a wharf, and, 
although midnight, were presently boarded by a throng 
of touters and hotel-messengers, each promising us “the 
bestaccommodation in the city.” One of these we fol- 


lowed, and were presently seated in alight, neat two-horsed 


van, and driven off to an hotel, where we found com- 
fortable quarters, which seemed doubly so by contrast 
with our recent wretched treatment whilst and 
crowded during the fortnight on the “ Orizaba.” 


III,—SAN FRANCISCO. ; 

Being thus again on terra firma, we much enjoyed a 
four days’ sojourn in the Golden City. Early next 
morning, on looking over it, we saw thatit extends for 
about two miles along the side of a trecless three-crowned 
hill, up whose steep slopes its streets and houses ascend 
in successive terraces, approached in many cases by long 
flights of steps. The lower part of the city is built on 
piles, and projects nearly a quarter of a mile over the 
beach and shallower water. Here, as in other parts of 
San Francisco, the streets are not paved with stone, but 
planked with wood. In this lower town there are fre- 
quent deaths, from unwary persons falling, or being 
thrust, at night, into the water, through some of the 
large openings occurring at intervals in the super-marine 
streets. Many murders have thus taken place. 

But, by day, no scene is more stirring than the 
wharves. Here, on our first morning, we saw, swiftly 
gliding out into the bay, a large double-tiered steam- 
boat, having a band of music playing cheerily to a pic-nic 
party of twelve hundred “ Dashaways” (the Californian 
name for teetotallers, because they claim to “ dash away 
the wine cup”). On they went for a day’s excursion to 
Ravenswood, up the bay; but (accidents will happen) in a 
few hours the news was spreading that the unfortunate 
“‘ Dashaways” had run aground on a sand-bank, half-way 
to their destination, in which uninteresting position they 
were detained fill near nightfall. The evening news- 
papers contained sundry sly allusions to the accident 
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being possibly owing to the presence on board of 
beverages less mild than coffee and lemonade. 

In 1848 San Francisco was a dull sandy village of a 
few “adobe” (or sun-dried mud) houses. Now it is a 
rapidly increasing city of a hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, and possesses miles of busy streets, with clegant 
shops, large hotels, public libraries, museums, club- 
houses, suburban villas, a telegraph across the continent, 
steam ferries, a street railway, and numerous handsome 
churches and chapels. The highest part of the city 
(Russian Hill) is three hundred feet above the wharves, 
and, in looking down the straight steep streets, there is 
everywhere presented a noble view over the broad bay 
and its islands and the sierra-like mountains beyond, 
on the Contra Costa side, behind which, again, rises 
the cleft summit of Monte Diavolo, three thousand feet 
high. 

In the centre of the city is the spacious Plaza, or 
Washington Square. Here is the Town Hall, over which 
is the great bebl which, a few years ago, used to be rung 
at times to summon the Vigilance Committee, composed 
of many hundreds of the citizens, who had handed 
together to execute Lynch-law on such offenders as 
grossly set at defiance the imperfectly organized legal 
executive of the young state. On such occasions a brief 
public examination of the accused took place, and a few 
minutes decided his guilt er innocence; if the former, 
he was at once hung, in the presence of his arrestors 
and juiges, “the sovercign people.” This state of 
things has passed away, and evil-doers are left to the 
strong hand of the law in its now fully organized 
wathority. 

One of the things in San Francisco which immediately 
strike a stranger is the respectable appearance of the 
great mass of citizens. Almost every one appears well- 
dressed; the gentlemen wearing good broadchoth frock- 
coats, and wide-brimmed eonical-crowned black hats, 
somewhat in the Italian style. Amongst the ladies onc 
often observes the bright dark eyes and heir wsutally 
indicative, hereabouts, of Spanish extraction, especially 
when accompanied by the single flattened curl on each 
side of the forehead. 

Tt is evident that the Californians live in a land where 
gold is plentiful. . The visitor who has been. accustomed 
to handling the small sovereigns of England, and the 
tiny gold dollars of the eastern states of the Union, looks 
with admiration on the large rouleaue of heavy twenty- 
dollar gold pieces, nearly the size of half-crowns, which 
he sees so freely transferred in the offices and banks of 
San Francisco. There is no copper currency in the 
state, except incidentally. The smaHest coin is a “bit” 
or “dime” worth ten cents, or fivepence. A merchant, 
speaking to us of the currency, mentioned that a Bos- 
tonian, lately arrived, entered his store for some goods. 
A bill was made out, and the cash handed in. The 
merchant, thinking all was settled, returned to his ac- 
counts, but, seeing his customer waiting near the desk, 
asked him if there was any mistake. “ Why, yes, I guess 
there’s them few cents change to pay.” “Oh, my 
friend, I see you are a stranger in these parts,” replied 
the man of business ; “ but, very well; when I meet with 
any cents,-I’ll keep them for you till you call again.” 

Since the eutbreak of the Secession war, whilst the 
other States have been deluged with “greenbacks,” Cali- 
fornia has firmly refused to adopt any other than a 
wholly metallic currency, and, being far away from the 
eastern States, it has not been deemed prudent to attempt 
to compel the adoption of paper. Although the prices 
of things in general are not so high here as in former 
years, yet-they are still much in excess of those paid for 
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the same articles in Europe or the Atlantic States. But 
salaries and wages also range high. So do houses. A 
small dwelling of six or eight rooms, anywhere near the 
city, is considered to be reasonably rented at sixty dol- 


lars (£12) a month. Payments of rent, interest, and | 


wages are ustally reckoned by the month im California. 
‘Taxes are much heavier here (and throughout the States) 
than is commonly supposed to be the case by Englishmen. 

The San Franciscans are generally very liberal in 
their contributions to objects of public interest, and in 
their charitable subscriptions. Net long ago they en- 


gaged Bayard Taylor, the well-known author and tra-- 
veller, to eome from New York (seven thousand miles | 


by the usual sea route) to deliver a course of a few 
lectures, paying him handsomely, and franking all ex- 
penses. Again, one of the city congregations, requiring 
a minister, sent to a popular preacher in Boston, offer- 
ing him six thousand dollars per annum to settle in San 
Francisco. Such a mark of appreciation did not fail to 
secure its object. 

Amongst the truly cosmopolitan population of the 
city, fifteen thousand Chinese constitute a peculiar fea- 
ture, especially as they retain their native customs, 
dress, and language, when amongst themselves. They 
are no favourites here, as they willingly work at much 
lower wages than the whites, and are very clannish and 
selfish, as well as disagreeable in many of their habits. 

The markets of San Francisco are much more con- 
venient, as well as more imposing im the appearance of 
their stalls, than those of London. The butchers, for 
instance, have rows of neat counters, and their names 
inscribed above in large gilt letters. The fruiterers sit 
behind piled baskets of cauliflower, green peas, pine- 
apples, mangoes, grapes, bananas, cranberries, and 
strawberries. The latter, when in season, as they were 
ait the time of our visit, are more abundant than in per- 
haps any other part of the world. ‘Never before have 
we seen such a strawberry-and-cream-eating place as 
San Francisco. One cultivator, across the bay, has fifty 
acres laid out in this fruit alone. The mangoes and 
bananas ‘are brought (in a fortnight) by fast-sailing 
schooners from the Sandwich Islands, which have be- 
come a sort of market-garden, as well as sea-side resort, 
for the inhabitants of the Golden City, though nearly 
two thousand miles away. But what is that distance to 
an American ? 

The bay furnishes abundance of oysters. From the 
other Pacific States of Washington and Oregon vege- 
tables, game, and coal are sent here. But California 
itself furnishes almost every kind of vegetable and 
mineral production. It is becoming one of the greatest 
corn-producing countries in the world, and already 
exports largely to Australia and Britain. 

Although there are many prettily terraced gardens in 
and around the city, there are scarcely any trees in its 
vicinity, owing to the strong, but-not cold winds which 
blow almost perpetually over it, and accumulate deep 
drifts from the numerous sand-hills m various parts of 
the suburbs. We shall always remember San Francisco 
as associated with whistling winds and ever-drifting 
sand, notwithstanding its otherwise agreeable and sunny 
climate. Its rocky neighbourhood is abundantly car- 
peted with flowers, especially the wild iris and pea, the 
bright yellow escholtzia (or Californian poppy), the mon- 
key-plant, and the flowering currant. Some of these, 
though wild here, are now cultivated amongst the orna- 
ments of our English gardens. 

The streets, running up-hill at right angles to the 
bay, are so steep that a stranger would think them very 


dangerous for driving; but this is not in reality the case, | 





~ 


as the vehicles, usually of very light construction here, 
go safely and easily up and down. The city cabs are 
far superior in style and appearance to those of London. 
They are brightly varnished and painted, have much 
glass, double seats, good harness and horses, and well- 
dressed drivers. . 

The upper part of San Francisco is thickly covered 
with elegant villas and gardens, the latter generally 
entered by long flights of steps, and the former mostly 
furnished with neatly painted verandahs, outer galleries, 
and balustrades, in the Swiss style. The use of wood 
for buildimg was for some years almost universal here; 
but the numerous and extensive conflagrations led to 


| the enactment of a law requiring that, in future, all 


erections in the business thoroughfares of the city shall 
be of stone or brick. Consequéntly, elegant and solid 
structures are rapidly displacing the more fragile oncs 
of early times. Each “ block” of city land is four hun- 
dred and twelve feet long by two hundred and seventy- 
five in breadth. The:smaller plots are called “ fifty vara 


lots,” each being the sixth of a block, and equalling in 
area & square whose side is one hundred and thirty- 
A “ vara” is the old Spanish or 


seven and a half feet. 
Mexican yard. 

Amongst the principal buildings of San Francisco are 
the lofty two-towered cathedral of St. Francis, and the 
similarly fine one of St. Mary (both Roman Catholic) ; 
the Presbyterian, Unitarian, and Episcopalian churches ; 
the Town Hall, the Mercantile Library and Club in 
Montgomery Street; the Freemasons’ Institute, Custom 
House, and the Marine Hospital. The chief hotels are 
the “Metropolitan,” the “Tehama House,” and the 
““What-cheer House.” One of the busiest establish- 
ments in the city is the large one of Wells, Fargo, 
and ‘Co., who have the chief carrying, freight, and parcel 
business of California and of the Pacific sea-board. 
They constitute in one firm that which Pickford’s and 
the various parcels delivery companies of England form 
in the aggregate. Freight and lnggage carriage are 
very heavy items here. At the time of our visit the 
charges for the transit of goods from San Francisco to 
New York, vid the Isthmus, were at the rate of £5 12s. 
per hundredweight, and by the Overland Express route 
even a dollar per pound, 

An hour or. two after the arrival of an-eastern steamer 
(from New York), great is the rush to the post-office 
from all parts of the city, as there exists no postal 
delivery from house to house. (This applies to America 
generally). To facilitate the distribution of letters, and, 
at the same time, to prevent repeated or unnecessary 
inquiries, the imierior of the post-office is lined with 
hundreds of small pigeon-holes, all numbered, and 
each having a glass front; so that a person comimg for 
letters can ascertain at once, bya glance at his box, 
whether there is anything for him. If so, he informs 
one of the clerks, and the box is opened for him. 

The prospect of the future progress and importance 
of San Francisco is a grand one. Its bay is a remark- 
able exception to the almost universally open and unshel- 
tered roadsteads of the Pacific sea-board; whilst its 
Golden Gate is the one means of navigable exit and 
entrance for the vast inland regions of California, Utah, 
Nevada, and the Far West in general. Into this noble 
eighty-mile-long bay flow the Sacramento and San 
Joachin rivers, bringing down the treasures of the great 
central valley, which extends five hundred miles from 
north to south. Thus, naturally and permanently, San 


_ Francisco will continue unrivalled as the one great. port 


and emporium of the Golden State and of the North 
acific sea-board of the Union. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Vurietics, 


AvsTRALIAN Grems.—Gems of various kinds, some very pure 
and valuable, have been found at various places in the colony 
during the last three or four years. Diamonds have been 
found in the Beechworth district, and so have sapphires of 
every shade of blue, from nearly black to the palest blue. 
Specimens of the green sapphires—the Oriental emerald—have 
also been picked up. Topazes are abundant in the Ovens and 
about Donolly, and, in smaller crystals of great beauty, in 
Flinder’s Island; beryls have been found in several places 
lately at or near Northcote; garnets, hyacinths, and zircons 
have been found in various gold-fields, the latter in considerable 
numbers ; opals, amethysts, jaspers, and agates are known to 
be abundant in the Ovens district, and specimens of some of 
them have been picked up on other gold-fields. There are also 
isolated instances of gems having been found at Northcote, and 
other places in the immediate vicinity of Melbourne. As to 
the value of these gems, in some cases it was considérable. 
The best yet discovered was a magnificent diamond, weighing 
above three carats in the rough, which was found in the 
Beechworth district. Its worth, after being cut, was estimated 
at £35 or £40. The diamonds in general bore a strong resem- 
blance to those of the richest diamond-yielding localities of 
Brazil.—Melbourne Australasian. 


SLEDGE-TRAVELLING IN PotaR REGIONS.—Adopting the 
mode of measuring journeys which appears to have been used 
by naval officers, and which I suppose must be correct, I find 
that an average day’s march of my party in journeys over the 
ice in the springs of 1847 and 1854 was nearly twenty geo- 
graphical miles. Several hundred miles of these journeys 
were over land, where it is harder work to haul a sledge three 
miles than it is to haul it five miles overice. In 1851, from 
Bear Lake a long journey was performed along the Arctic 


coast, during which I, as usual, hauled a sledge of considerable* 


weight. Our average day’s march was on this occasion about 
twenty-four geographical miles. When on our way home the 
following autumn we got frozen in, and had to: travel 1750 
statute mNes on snow shoes, which we did at the rate of 
twenty-eight statute miles a day; and.the last 450 miles, when 
aided by dogs, were accomplished in ten days. The highest 
and lowest average day’s walking quoted by Captain Osborn 
as having been accomplished by government officers are re- 
spectively sixteen and a half and ten geographical miles ; mine 
are nearly twenty-four and twenty geographical miles. If, as I 
am told has been the case, grog was given to the sailors at 
their lunch or dinner when travelling, I can readily account 
for their day’s journey being so short. They might haul very 
well for an hour, or perhaps an hour and a half, after taking 
their “ nip ;” but after that they would soon fag.—Dr. Rae. 


German Hospitat, Datston.—The number of in-patients in 
the hospital, from the 1st of January. to the 31st of December, 
1864, was 795; refused for want of room, 361; of these 448 
were cured; made out-patients, 133; relieved, 91; dismissed, 
10; died, 74; on the books, 39. The number of out-patients 
during the same period was 17,728, making a grand total of 
patients relieved during the year of 18,523. Of the in-patients 
192 were cases of accident—of these 158 were English and 24 
German ; of the out-patients 910 were cases of accident, and 
nearly all were English. The grand total of in-patients since 
the opening of the hospital was 13,135; the grand total of out- 
patients, 164,300; and, in addition to these, there were 9584 
dental cases. The receipts for the year were £4174 17s. 3d. ; 
expenditure £3700. 


INVENTION oF Cast STEEL.—A correspondent of “The Times” 
has lately claimed the invention of cast steel for a Sheffield 
workman named Waller. The invention has hitherto been 
generally ascribed to Benjamin Hunstman; who was born in 
Lincolnshire in 1704, and died at Sheffieldin 1776. But, if the 
information just received from a high authority in Sweden be 
correct, it would seem that Huntsman was not the author of 
this invention. Broling, a Swede, wh» lived in England, and 
chiefly at Sheffield, during the years 1797, 1798, and 1799, 
published after his return to Sweden a complete description of 
the process of casting steel, from which the following state- 
ment is a nearly literal extract. It should be stated that Broling 
was master of the mint in Sweden, and was a competent, im- 
partial, and trustworthy observer. In the middle of the last 
century there lived in Sheffield a poor workman named Waller, 
who earned his living by working up into lace gold and silver 





. 


belonging to other persons. Always intent upon improving his 
articles, he soon found that the greatest difficulty he had to 
contend with was want of soundness and polish in his rolls, the 
chief tools in his art. He had tried the most renowned kinds 
of English, German, and Swedish steel, and ‘ascertained that 
steel*made in England by the process of cementation from 
Dannemora iron was the best. But, as pieces of steel large 
enough for his rolls could not be procured free from flaws, he 
tried to melt steel by alloying it with other metal, but did not 
succeed. Only after many years of incessant labour he acci- 
dentally discovered that steel melted alone was perfectly sound 
and capable of being forged. Waller, whose beautiful laces 
were generally admired, being proud of his important invention, 
was soon tempted to exhibit his rolls, and he felt convinced 
that the secret of his art would secure to him his pre-eminence. 
He presented specimens of his improved steel to some edge- 
tool manufacturers, and the tools made therefrom showed an 
evenness of edge and a freedom from defects which had not 
previously been obtained with any kind of steel, and which, 
consequently, attracted general attention. A rich manufacturer 
into whose hands some of those specimens had fallen, and who 
knew that Waller had long been engaged in attempts to improve 
the quality of steel by melting it, submitted them to the 
examination of an able chymist, in order to ascertain whether 
the steel was alloyed or not with other metals. The question 
was soon answered in the negative, and trials were then made 
of melting steel with the addition of fluxes, to prevent its burn- 
ing or oxidizing. The result was success, and steel as good as 
Waller’s was produced. Hunstman, perceiving the pecuniary 
value of the invention for edge-tools, and possessing the requi- 
site means, erected works and began to melt steel on a |} 
scale. As he stamped his name on every bar of steel which left 
his workshop, both buyers and consumers were under the 
impression that Hunstman was the inventor of this kind of 
steel. The real inventor, being depressed by sorrow at seei 
himself thus robbed of the honour as well as the profit of his 
invention, ended his days so little known that an inquirer into 
the history of cast steel could not, without much difficulty, 
discover even the name of the author of one of the most impor- 
tant inventions of the last century. 


ABUSE OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT IN RELIGION.—Whether we 
think we can dispense with human help in learning religion or 
not, it seems certain that our Lord did not intend us to do so;. 
for he appointed an order of men whose especial duty it is to 
teach the great doctrines of their religion. It is a historical 
fact (as certain as the resurrection of our Lord) that he ap- 
pointed a number of his disciples to the special work of teach- 
ing his religion ; that these, again, appointed others to succeed: 
them in the same work; and there has continued such an order 
of ministers from our Saviour’s time to our own; and this isa 
fact which cannot be safely lost sight of when we interpret the 
Scriptures. Were the object of our study an ordinary classical , 
writer, an interpreter, who, devoid of sobriety of judgment, 
should scorn to study the opinions of the wise and learned men 
who had preceded him, would be likely to arrive at conclusions 
more startling for their novelty than valuable for their correct- 
ness.— Archbishop Whately. 

Letrer or CowPer To Mr. But or Newport PaGNeL.— 
“My dear Sir—If you had only commended me as a poet } 
should have swallowed your praises whole, smacked my lips, 
and made no reply ; but, as you offer me your friendship and 
account me worthy of your affection, which I esteem a much 
greater honour than that of being a poet, even though approved 
by you, it seems necessary that I should not be quite dumb 
upon so interesting an occasion. Your letter gave me great 
pleasure, both as a testimony of your approbation and regard: 
I write in hopes of pleasing you and such as you; and, though 
I must confess that at the same time I cast a sidelong glance 
at the good liking of the world at large, I believe I can say it 
was more for the sake of their advantage and instruction than 
their praises. They are children. If we give them physic, we 
must sweeten the rim of the cup with honey. If my book is 
so far honoured as to be made a vehicle of true knowledge to 
any that are ignorant I shall rejoice, and do already rejoice that 
it has procured me a proof of your esteem, whom I would rather 
please than all the writers of both reviews. When your leisure 
and your health will allow you to trot over to Olney, you will 
most surely be welcome to us both, and even welcome if you 
please to light your pipe with the page in question.” 








